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The publication of the communications 
addressed to the Philadelphia Society for 
promoting Agriculture, is commenced this 
week. 


In the newspaper controversy that has 
been excited by the proposed alteration of 
the tariff, it has appeared to us that the 
opponents of the change have seldom found- 
ed their objections upon entirely solid 
eround. Sometimes it has been stated that 
it Was a necessary consequence of manu- 
factures, to enfeeble the body and corrupt 
the mind, and it was thence supposed to 
be our wisest policy to avert as long as we 
could, the necessity of manufacturing any 
thing that we could get from abroad. The 
superiority of agriculture has been loudly 
extolled, and sneering nick-names have 
been applied to the manufacturers. Con- 
sidering the question in an entirely differ- 
ent light, it is our opinion that manufac- 
tures are no less honourable or useful than 
employments of agriculture; and the same 
pleasure would be received by hearing of 
a manufactory profitably conducted, and of 
new and useful machinery, as from the re- 
port of successful operations in farming, or 
the naturalization of any useful productions 
of foreign soil. 

For a very clear elucidation of the equal 
usefulness of these departments of indus- 
try, we refer our readers to Tracy’s Poli- 
tical Economy, chap. ii., on Production. 


IMiscellanp. 


MEN OF LETTERS IN FRANCE. 


Translated for the National Recorder from L’ Her- 
mite de la Guiane. 











‘‘Ingenium, sibi quod vacuas desumpsit Athenas, 
Et studiis annos septem dedit, insenuitque 
Libris et curis, statua taciturnius exit 
Plerumque, et risu populum quatit.” 

Hor. Ep. ii. liv. 11. 


_ Tam not convinced that it is quite right 
to call the age of Louis XIV. the age of 


_ letters, in proud comparison with other pe- 


riods ; and I do not espair but that it will 
some day be allowable to examine whether 
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the age in which flourished Voltaire, Mon- 
tesquieu, Rousseau, Buffon, D’Alembert ; 
in which shone, in an inferior order, Dide- 
rot, Crebillon, Duclos, Thomas, Delille, 
Marmontel, La Harpe, Ducis; and, in a 
third rank, Gilbert, Collardeau, Florian, 
and a crowd of other writers of the same 
merit ;—I do not despair, I say, that an age 
adorned by so many great men, will one 
day rival in glory and splendour that which 
has been so justly immortalised by the 
names of Molicre, Bossuet, Racine, Pascal, 
Fenelon, and Boileau: but this is not the pro- 
per place for such a discussion, and, con- 
tinuing, till there shall be a change, to cal! 
the seventeenth century the age of letters, 
I shall call the eighteenth the age of mer 
of letters. 

All that could be effected by the genius 
of the great men who were contemporary 
with Louis XIV. was to draw to themselves 
a degree of personal respect, which placed 
them almost on an equality with a king’s 
treasurer or the receivers of excise; but 
the esteem in which they were individually 
held was not extended to their profession. 
At the time of La Rochefoucault and Se- 
vigné, it was still fashionable for a gentle- 
man to be ignorant of orthography; and 
Cavoie showed some courage in going to 
court in company with Racine. Knowledge 
owes some regard to Ignorance, who is her 
elder sister, and the men of letters did not 
complain of impertinent contempt, which 
would cease with the cause that produced 
it. The first effect of a more liberal edu- 
cation among the great, was to inspire them 
with a love of letters, and to draw them 
nearer to those whose profession it was to 
cultivate them. } 2 

This alliance, of which Voitaire had laid 
the foundation, was never more strict or 
more general in France, than during the 
last century: greatness, wit and talent, 
lent each other a mutual support, and were 
frequently united in the same persons. We 
may imagine the charm of the assemblies 
of Mesdames Du Deffand, D’Epinay, Geof- 
frin, D’Houdetot, where every kind of splen- 
dour was combined; where Montesquieu 
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2 MEN OF LETTERS IN FRANCE. 


consulted the duchess D’Aiguillon upon 
the Persian Letters; where D’Alembert 
and the author of the Tactics, contended 
for the heart of Mademoiselle Lespinasse; 
where Rousseau declaimed against nobility 
in the presence of marshal Luxembourg, 
The protection that was given to letters 
and the arts by D’Argenson, Turgot and 
Malesherbes, was not, as it was before and 
has been since, the salary of eulogiums be- 
stowed upon men in power by starving 
writers, who may be compared to those 
beggars upon the great roads, who throw 
flowers into the carriages that pass, and 
pray for charity: an honourable indepen- 
dence was the peculiar lot of the writers 
of that epoch, who equally made it a point 
to write and to act well, and the greater 
part of whom were not less celebrated for 
their dignity than for their talents. The 
names of Thomas, of Helvetius, of Duclos, 
of Saint Lambert, are equally dear to the 
friends of virtue and the lovers of litera- 
ture; and this noble character still distin- 
guishes among us those of their contempo- 
raries who survive them. 

In all ages, those who have laboured with 
the most zeal, for the instruction and con- 
sequent amelioration of mankind, have suf- 
fered most from the injustice of their coun- 
trymen:; almost all of them might have 
said, with lord Bacon in his prophetic tes- 
tament, “I leave my name and memory to 
foreign nations and to future ages.” 

No class of society has sutfered more 
than men of letters from the revolution, 
which the most signal bad faith has so often 
accused them of having caused. Who had 
more to fear, more to lose, in a general 
overturning, than those who cultivated the 
domain of the arts and sciences, and whose 
Jabours could only hope for reward, from a 
nation where reigned peace, order and 
plenty? The men of letters, who were 
then called philosophers, had nv doubt 
contributed by their writings to the refor- 
mation that was demanded by all good 
men from one extremity of France to the 
other, and which the progress of reason 
and cultivation had rendered indispen- 
sable. Almost all united, as they still are, 
in the wish for a constitutional monarchy, 
they mace head against the storm, and o 
posed from time to time a feeble embank- 
ment to the revolutionary torrent in which 
Bailly, Roucher, Lavoisier, Chamfert, Con- 
dorcet, and many others, were carried 
away. In that period of crime and misery, 
but a single writer saved his life, at the ex- 
pense of his honour, by writing, in wretch- 
ed poetry, an apology for these horrid Sa- 




















turnalia; the public expiation which he 
has made for it, is not of such a nature as 
to wash away the stain from his memory. 
The terror that weighed upon France, and 
which menaced, above all, the enlightened 
part of the nation, in vain restrained public 
opinion; some courageous writers, in con- 
tempt of the axe which hung above their 
heads, dared to make it heard. The Friend 
of Law* did not fear to accuse, in the open 
theatre, the chief of the most odious and 
shocking tyranny: “ Laws, and not blood,” 
cried an author on the scenic, in the pre- 
sence of a committee of tigers who wished 
blood and not laws. 

It is ata still later period, among men 
of letters, that we must seek for examples 
of a courage perhaps still more rare; of 
that courage which resists the seductions 
of power, the fascination of glory, the pro- 


mises of ambition, and the contagion of ex- 
/ ample. 


I shall name only Ducis: we may 
praise the dead with impunity. 

Fortune is rarely the companion of the 
sons of Apollo. Fools find a hundred ways 
to her temple; men of letters walk thither 
by narrow paths, lose their way, or amuse 
themselves on the road, and scarcely ever 
arrive there. In default of riches, which, 
formerly at least, they did not covet, they 
may aspire to fame; and Tasso, reduced 
to that degree of indifference, that at night 
he prayed his cat to lend him light from 
her eyes, 

“ Non avendo candele per iscrivere i suoi versi!” 


consoled himself for present misery, by 
thinking of his future triumph. 

The love of letters, if not entirely extinct 
in France, is very much lessened. The 
only two branches, or rather the only two 
leaves of the tree of literature, on which 
the bees or (as others would cali them) the 
insects of Parnassus, can still live, are 
newspapers and melo-dramas: all other 
means of existence fail them at a time 
when even romances are no longer read, 
and where the same disdain is shown in 
speaking of the fine verses of M. R*** and 
the bouts-rimés of M. N***. 

Folly has an hereditary maxim, that men 
of letters are not suited to any employ- 
ment, and that a man celebrated by works 
which suppose superior studies, knowledge 
and understanding, is therefore incapable 
of filling the place of a clerk. It is in vain 
to answer to this stale impertinence, “ that 
men of letters, worthy of the name, are, on 





* Title of a comedy of M. Laya, represented 
under the reign of terror, and which the authoz 


' had cause to consider as his death warrant 
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LADY RUSSELL. S 


the contrary, fitted to any office; that there 
has never been a man in power who attain- 
ed to any celebrity, without owing to them 
ihe greater part of his reputation; that they 
cannot name a report, a memoir, a pream- 
ble of any ordinance, the publication of 
which has excited attention, that is not 
their work.” This reasoning will convince 
nobody; every body is interested in deny- 
ing the evidence of it, even those who could 
prove it and who are restrained by delicacy 
irom doing so. Perhaps we might now find, 
after diligent search, two men who have 
triumphed over a prejudice so favourable 
to ignorance; but | am not sure, that it was 
either to their character or their talents 
that they owed their success. 





FROM THE FCLECTIC REVIEW. 


Some Account of the Life of Rachel Wriothesley Lady Russell, 
By the Editor of Madame Du Deffand’s Letters, Followed 
by 2 Series of Letters from Lady Russell to her Husband, 
Wiliam Lord Russeil; from 1672 to 1682; together with 


To which are added, E.even Letters from Dorothy Sid- 
ney Countess of Sunder'and, to George Saville Marquis 
of Halifax, in the year 1680, Published from the Ongi- 


nals in the possession of His Grace the Duke of Devon- | 


shire. London, 1819. 

The character of lady Russell has all the in- 
terest of romance. Her heroism, her saintly 
virtue, her devoted fidelity to her illustrious 
lord, combined with the recollection of the 
touching circumstances of his trial and death, 
have imparted to her name a never dying vir- 
tue, which 

‘Still smells and blossoms from the dust.’ 


And yet, no character could be more perfectly 
sober and unaffected, more thoroughly femi- 
nine and domestic,—we add, with pride, more 
entirely and peculiarly English. And in this 
consists much of the force of her example. She 
deserves to live in the remembrance of her coun- 
trywomen, as the ornament and model of the 
sex. To the unfortunate events in which her 
dearest interests were implicated, she owes, 
perhaps, all her celebrity; but then, she is not 
indebted to that unsought for celebrity any fur- 
ther than as the mere occasion of bringing her 
virtues into open day; and they reflect back 
upon the page of history more lustre than they 
borrow from fame. ‘The peculiarity which is 
most striking in lady Russell,’ remarks the noble 
biographer of her husband, ‘is, that she was es- 
teemed and consulted by her contemporaries, 
and has been admired and esteemed by poste- 


8vo. pp. 390, 


rity, without any ambitious efforts of her own. | 


She neither sought to shine in the world by 
the extent of her capacity, nor to display, by 
affected retirement, the elevation of her soul; 
and when circumstances obliged her to come 
forward on the stage of history, she showed 
herself in the appropriate character of a wife 
and a mother! Hence,’ he adds, ‘we may be- 
lieve, that the unobtrusive modesty of private 
life, contains many a female capable of giving 
the same example to her sex and to mankind.’ 
Lady Russel’s published letters, undistinguished 
by any extraordinary literary merit, have ne- 











| greatly add to his entertainment. 


some Miscellaneous Letters to and from Lady Russell, || originally sorted and arranged for the duke of 


| Devonshire, from a mass of family papers. At 





vertheless an historical interest, and a charm 
arising from their simplicity and pathos, which 
make them deserve to rank among the classics 
of English literature. We are not indeed dis- 
posed to estimate them lightly, considered as 
epistolary compositions. Nothing can be more 
dignified, affecting, and every way admirable, 
than some of her letters to Dr. Fitzwilliam, 
written after the loss of her husband. Without 
making any pretensions to genius or wit, the 
writer displays in every period a fine under- 
standing, and an elevation of mind which could 
have been derived only from the influence of 
genuine piety. Nor do her letters suffer by 
comparison with those of her distinguished cor- 
respondents. Those in the present volume are 
confessedly less intrinsically worthy of preser- 
vation: they are, many of them, the mere chit- 
chat communications of the wife and the mother 
to her husband; and they require, in order to 
be understood, a familiar acquaintance with the 
incidents and personages to which they abound 
in passing allusions. As the letters of lady Rus- 
sell, they cannot fail, however, to interest the 
reader; and the editor has been at the pains of 
supplying a running commentary, which will 
They were 


the solicitation of several persons to whom the 
collection was shown, his grace was induced to 
allow of its publication; and the same friend 
who had undertaken the sorting of the papers 
was applied to, to draw up the biographical no- 
tice prefixed to the letters, which forms by no 
means the least interesting portion of the vo- 
lume. The letters themselves are valuable, 
chiefly as they admit us to the interior recesses 
of the writer’s character, exhibiting her in the 
captivating form of the most tender and attach- 
ed of women. 

‘ The strain of artless passion,’ remarks the 
editor, ‘ of love exalted by every sentiment of 
the heart and of the understanding, which 
breathes through all those addressed to her lord, 
make them, certainly, the most touching love 
letters | ever read; while the almost prophetic 
exhortations they contain, both to him and her- 
self, to be prepared for the loss of a happiness 
she appreciated so justly, give them a singular 
interest, when combined with her subsequent 
misfortune, and the deep and lasting manner in 
which she felt it.’ 

The following extract, from the third letter in 
the present collection, presents a striking spe- 
cimen. 


[From London to Stratton, Sept. 23, 1672.} 


‘If I were more fortunate in my expression, 
I could do myself more right when I own to my 
dearest Mr. Russell what real and perfect hap- 
piness I enjoy, from that kindness he allows me 
every day to receive new marks of, such as, in 
spite of the knowledge I have of my own wants, 
will not suffer me to mistrust I want his love, 
though I do merit, to so desirable a blessing ; 
but, my best life, you that know so well how to 
love and to oblige, make my felicity entire, by 
believing my heart possessed with all the grati- 
tude, honour, and passionate affection to your 
person, any creature is capable of, or can be 
obliged to; and this granted, what have I to ask, 
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4, SOME ACCOUNT OF 


but a continuance (if God see fit) of these pre- 
sent enjoyments? if not, a submission, without 
murmur, to his most wise dispensations and un- 
erring providence; having a thankful heart for 
the years I have been so perfectly contented in: 
He knows best when we have had enough here: 
what i most earnestly beg from his mercy, is, 
that we both live sv as, whichever goes first, 
the other may not sorrow as for one of whom 
they have no hope. Then let us cheerfully ex- 
“se to be together to a good old age; if not, 
et us not doubt but he will support us under 
what trial he may inflict upon them. These are 
necessary meditations sometimes, that we may 
not be surprised above our strength by a sud- 
den accident, being unprepared. Excuse me, 
if [ dwell too long upon it; it is from my opinion 
that if we can be prepared for all conditions, we 
can with the greater tranquillity enjoy the pre- 
sent, which I hope will be long; though when 
we change, it will be for the better, I trust, 
through the merits of Christ. Let us daily pray 
it may be so, and then admit of no fears: death 
is the extremest evil against nature, it is true; 
let us overcome the immoderate fear of it, either 
to our friend or self, and then what light hearts 
may we live with??—pp. 163-170. 

Another letter, written only three years be- 
fore lord Russell’s murder, begins in this touch- 
ingly affectionate strain. 

‘My dearest heart, flesh and blood cannot 
have a truer and greater sense of their own hap- 
piness than your poor but honest wife has. I 
am glad you find Stratton so sweet; may you 
live to do so one fifty years more; and, if God 
pleases, I shall be glad I may keep your com- 
pany most of these years, unless you wish other 
at any time; then I think I could willingly leave 
all in the world, knowing you would take care 
of our brats: they are both well, and your great 
one’s letter she hopes came to you.’ 

And again, in the same year, she writes: 

‘ Absent or present, my dearest life is equally 
obliging, and ever the earthly delight of my soul ; 
it is my great care (or ought to be so), so to mo- 
derate my sense of happiness here, that when the 
appointed time comes of my leaving it, I may 
not be unwilling to forsake the one, or be in 
some measure prepared and fit to bear the trial 
of the other.’ 

‘I hope we shall enjoy those dozen years he 
speaks of,’ lady Russell writes, at another time, 
referring to a passage in one of her husband’s 
letters; ‘and cannot,’ she adds, ‘ forbear wishing 
to double them: as one pleasure passes, I doubt 
not but we shall find new ones; our nursery will 
help to furnish us.’ And within a few months 
of their on gen separation, she thus concludes 
a note dated from Stratton, the beloved scene 
of their domestic privacy. 

‘I know nothing new since you went; but I 
know, as certainly as I live, that I have been, 
for twelve years, as passionate a lover as ever 
woman was, and hope to be so one twelve years 
more ; happy still, and entirely yours, 

‘ R. Rosset.’ 

Had these expressions of impassioned tender- 
ness occurred in the letters of an unknown in- 
dividual, it might have been unsafe to risk their 
exposure to the public. Doubts would have 
been started whether this affection was recipro- 





cal, whether it was unfeigned, and whether it | 





was as lasting in its fidelity, a3 ardent in its pro- 
fessions. But when it is known that they pro- 
ceeded from the high minded and idolized wife 
of lord Russell, who assisted him at his trial, 
and in his last hours surprised and sustained 
him by her fortitude, and that during the forty 
years of her widowhood, her devotion to the 


F memory of him she loved so fondly, continued 


to be the ruling passion of her life, all such sur- 
mises of a cold hearted scepticism are at once 
precluded; and the possible existence of a pas- 
sionate attachment in both parties of the mar- 
ried state, as virtuous as it is happy, and as per- 
manent as it is tender, this single fact were suffi- 
cient to establish. We cannot refrain from 
transcribing as a counterpart to the extracts we 
have given, a few passages from a letter written 
by lady Russell to Dr. Fitzwilliam, two months 
after the fatal catastrophe. Referring to those 
expressions in the doctor’s letter, in which he 
had endeavoured to assist her in lifting up her 
mind to heaven for consolation, she replies: 

‘1 need not tell you, good Doctor, how lit- 
tle capable I have been of such an exercise as 
this. You will soon find how unfit Lam still for 
it; since my yet disordered thoughts can offer 
me no other than such words as express the 
deepest sorrow, and confused as my vet amazed 
mind is. But such men as you, and particularly 
one so much my friend, will, I know, bear with 
my weakness, and compassionate my distress, 
as you have already done, by your good letter, 
and excellent prayer. * 3 c 
rf ° “You, that knew us both, and 
how we lived, must allow I have just cause to 
bewail my loss. I know it is common to others 
to lose a friend; but to have lived with such a 
one, it may be questioned how few can glory in 
the like happiness, so, consequently, lament the 
like loss. Who can but shrink from such a blow! 
_ ° ° e Lord, let me un- 
derstand the reason of these dark and wounding 
providences, that I sink not under the discou- 
ragement of my own thoughts! I know I have 
deserved my punishment, and will be silent 
under it; but yet secretly my heart mourns, too 
sadly, I fear, and cannot be comforted, because 
I have not the dear companion and sharer of all 
my joys and sorrows. I want him to talk with, 
to walk with, to eat, and sleep with. All these 
things are irksometo me. The day unwelcome, 
and the night sétoo; all company and meals { 
would avoid, if it might be: yet all this is, that 
I enjoy not the world in my own way; and this 
sure hinders my comfort. When Isee my chil- 
dren before me, I remember the pleasure he 
took in them: this makes my heart shrink. Can 
I regret his quitting alesser good for a greater’ 
Oh! if I did but steadfastly believe, I could not 
be dejected; for I will not injure myself to say, 
I offer my mind any inferior consolation to sup- 
ply this loss. No; I most willingly forsake this 
world, this vexatious, troublesome world, in 
which I have no other business, but to rid my 
soul of sin, secure by faith and a good conscience 
my eternal interests, with patience and courage 
bear my eminent misfortune, and ever hereafter 
be above the smiles and frowns of fortune.” ’ 
pp. 45—47. 

In an unfinished paper, ‘ the writing of which,” 
we are informed, ‘ denotes the trembling hand 
of extreme old age,’ she thus, in reviewing hen 
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THE LIFE OF LADY RUSSELL. 3 


lifeyfor a devotional purpose, adverts to her irre- | 


sais bereavement, and to the subsequent 
oss of her son. 

‘« Vanity cleaves to me, I fear, O Lord! inallI 
say, inallido. In all I suffer, proud, not enduring 
to slights or neglects, subject to envy the good 
parts of others, even as to worldly gifts. Failing 
in my duty to my superiors; apt to be soon angry 
with, and without cause too often; and by it may 
have grieved those that desired to please me, or 
provoked others to sin by my rash anger. Not 
ready to own any advantage I may have received 
by good advice or example. Not well satisfied 
if I have not all the respect I expected, even 
from my superiors. Such has been the pride of 
my naught heart, I fear, and also neglect in my 
performances due to my superiors, children, 
friends, or servants—I heartily lament my sin. 
But, alas! in my most dear husband’s troubles, 
seeking help from man, but finding none. His 
life was taken away, and so sorely was my spirit 
wounded even without prospect of future com- 
fort or consolation—the more faulty in me, hav- 
ing three dear children to perform my duty to, 
with thankfulness for such a blessing left me, 
under so heavy a dispensation as I felt the loss 
of him to be. But, alas! how feeble did I find 
myself both then, and also poorly prepared to 
“+ 3 the loss of my dear child and only son, in 

711. 

*«* If I carry my sorrow to the grave, O Lord, 
in such mercy let it not be imputed as sin in me! 
His death was a piercing sorrow to me, yet thou 
hast supported me, Lord! even in a very old 
age, and freer from bodily pains and sickness 
than most feel—I desire thankfully to recollect.” ’ 
pp. 148—149. 

Of lady Russell’s life previous to her second 
marriage, but few particulars have been pre- 
served. She was the second daughter and co- 
heiress of Thomas Wriothesley, earl of South- 
ampton, by his first wife, Rachel de Ruvigny, 
whose brother, the marquis de Ruvigny, was long 
the head of the Protestant interest in France, 
as deputy general of the reformed churches. 
She was born about the year 1636; and, in her 
seventeenth or eighteenth year, was given in 
marriage to Francis, lord Vaughan, eldest son 
of the earl of Carberry, by whom, in 1665, she 
had one child, who died in his infancy. She 
became a widow, it should seem, very soon 
after, probably in the following year ; for in 1667, 
she appears to have received the addresses of 
Mr. Russell, then only a younger brother. They 
were married about the end of 1669. Her eldest 
daughter, afterwards duchess of Devonshire, 
was born in 1674; her second daughter, after- 
wards duchess of Rutland, in 1676; and ‘her 
domestic happiness seemed to be campleted by 
the birth of a son,’ in November, 1680. The 
happy years which she passed with lord Russell, 
were divided between their summer residence at 
Stratton, to which she always adverts with plea- 
sure, and their winters at Southampton House. 
After the dreadful events of 1683, she remained 
for some time at Woburn, the seat of her father- 
in-law, the duke of Bedford, struggling in soli- 
tude, to arm her mind for the duties in order to 
discharge which she was reconciled to life. 

_*“Itis possible 1 grasp at too much of this 
kind for a spirit so broke by affliction; for I am 
So jevsous that time, or necessity, the ordinary 








abaters of all violent passions, (nay, even em- 
ployment or company of such friends as I have 
left, ) should do that, my religion or reason ought 
to do, as makes me covet the best advices, and 
use all methods to obtain such a relief as I can 
ever hope for: a silent submission to this severe 
and terrible providence, without any ineffective 
unwillingness to bear what I must suffer; and 
such a victory over myself, that when once al- 
layed, immoderate passions may not be apt to 
break out again upon fresh occasions and acci- 
dents, offering to my memory that dear object 
of my desires which must happen every day, f 
may say every hourof the longest life I can live, 
that so, when I must return into the world, so 
far as to act that part incumbent upon me in 
faithfulness I owe as much as can be due to 
man, it may be with greater strength of spirits, 
and grace to live a stricter life of holiness to 
my God.”’” pp. 55, 56. 

From a letter addressed to her at this period 
by bishop Burnet, it appears that she had taken 
the resolution to devote so much of her time to 
the education of her daughters, as that they 
should need no other governess ; and this reso- 
lution, there is reason to believe, she well ful- 
filled. Her feelings on the prospect of revisit- 
ing ‘that now desolate place, Stratton,’ are 
touchingly expressed. From London too, she 
shrinks back, as, ‘in thought, a place of terror’ 
to her: ‘ but,” she adds, ‘ having so many months 
mourned the substance, I think (by God’s assist- 


_ ance) the shadows will not sink me.’ After this 


period, lady Russell’s published letters supply 
her biographer with the chief materials for the 
memoir of her character. The prince and 
princess of Orange had, through the medium of 
Dykevelt, the minister plenipotentiary from the 
states of Holland, communicated to lady Russell 
the lively interest they took in her loss, regard- 
ing her lord’s death as a great blow to the in- 
terests of the Protestant religion. On their 
accession to the throne, one of the first acts of 
the government was, the reversal of lord Rus- 
sel’s attainder ; and honours were showered on 
the two families to which lady Russell was the 
most nearly allied, more than sufficient to elate 
a person of ordinary mind. It appears, however, 
from the printed letters, that the publicity and 
length of the parliamentary proceedings which 
were instituted for the purpose of ascertaining 
the advisers and promoters of the atrocious 
measures of 1683, were a severe trial to lady 
Russell, and served rather to depress her feel- 
ings. She herself now became the object of 
universal respect and consideration. We find 
Tillotson applying for her sanction of his accept- 
ance of the dignity offered him by king William ; 
and lady Sunderland, the wife of one who had 
been a principal minister and adviser of Charles 
Il. at the time of lord Russel’s execution, now 
soliciting her intercession. 

‘Such, indeed, was the deference paid to her 
opinion, and the importance attached to her 
good will, that even the confident mind of the 
duchess of Marlborough thought it necessary to 
assure herself of lady Russel’s approbation, in 
the critical juncture of advising the princess 
Anne to acquiesce in the settlement of the 
crown on the prince of Orange. From lady 
Russell we find no intimation of this flattering 
reference; but the duchess of Marlborough her 
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eo . ON THE PROGRESS OF IMPROVEMENT. 


self records, that she could not satisfy her own 
mind till she “had consulted with s¢veral per- 
sons of undisputed wisdom and integrity, and 
particularly with lady Russell of Southampton 
House, and with Dr. ‘Tillotson, afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.” Both before and after 
Tillotson’s exaltation and his dignity, we find 
him giving a detailed account to lady Russell of 
the intended preferments in the church, and as- 
suring her of the respect which the king was 
disposed to pay both to her wishes and those of 
lord Bedford, in his nominations to preferment 
in London.’ 

There appears to be no other foundation, how- 
ever, than this circumstance, for Madame de 
Staél’s representation, that lady Russell was con- 
sulted by the ministers of king William, and by 
queen Anne herself, on political measures. The 
author of the present biographical notice adverts 
also to another erroncous statement, namely, that 
lady Russell wept herself blind. Her ladyship’s 
complaint proved to be acataract on her left eye, 
for which she underwent, in 1695, the operation 
of couching, with success. In 1700, her son suc- 
ceeded, on the death of his grandfather, to the 
dukedom, and was appointed, as soon as he was 
of age, to the lieutenancics of the three coun- 
ties of Bedford, Middlesex and Cambridge, which 
had been held by the former duke. Her ma- 
ternal anxieties seemed now to be rewarded to 
the utmost; but she was destined to have all her 
sorrows renewed by his sudden removal in the 
midst of health and the vigour of life. He fell 
a sacrifice to the smallpox in the thirty-first year 
of his age. Lady Russell attained the advanced 
age of eighty-six. Ofher last illness and death, 
no particulars have been preserved. She ex- 
pired at Southampton House, Sept. 29. 1723. 
The memoir closes with the following paragraph. 

‘May the writer of the foregoing pages be 
allowed to hope, while fast sinking to the grave 
that must shortly close on an insignificant exist- 
ence—may she be allowed to hope, thaé exist 
ence rescued from the imputation of perfect 
inutility, by having thus endeavoured to deve- 
lope, and hold up to the admiration of her 
countrywomen, so bright an example of female 
excellence as the character of lady Russell? a 
character whose celebrity was purchased by the 
sacrifice of no feminine virtue, and whose prin- 
ciples, conduct, and sentiments, equally well 
adapted to every condition of her sex, will in all 
be found the surest guides to peace, honour and 
happiness.’ 

In the Miscellaneous Letters will be found an 
admirable letter, highly worthy of preservation, 
addressed by lady Russell to her son, the duke 
of Bedford. It is too long to extract, but we 
recommend it to the particular notice of the 
reader. The letter from Mr. Howe to lady Rus- 
sell, is interesting as being characteristic of the 
writer. 

Lady Sunderland’s letters to lord Halifax, con- 
sist of the political gossip of the day, which the 
old lady duteously set herself to collect and 
transmit to her son-in-law. They are entertain- 
ing enough, but of little value. Lady Sunder- 
land was the Saccharissa of Waller; and she 
thus unceremoniously introduces the poet’s 
name: ‘ Mrs. Middleton and Ihave lost Old Wail- 
ler; he is gone away frightened.” ‘My lord 
Russell’ is once referred to, in the slang lan- 











guage of the court party, as one of lord Shaftes- 
bury’s ‘blind followers.’ ‘ Mutineers’ is the 
term generally bestowed on the country party 
in these letters. Lord Sunderland, her son, is 
spoken of, and commended, as having advised 
the issuing of an order of council to the judges, 
in 1680, to convict all papists strictly charged, 
and not to prosecute other dissenters from the 
church of England; an order, however, which 
the judges knew better than to obey. In a sub- 
sequent letter, she says: ‘ He (lord Sunderland) 
told me he had heard judge Weston had not 
performed the orders he had to make a distinc- 
tion between the papists and the fanatics.’ The 
events of that period show how little the king 
was disposed to sanction any measures for the 
relief of the non-conformists. ‘The editor has 
been indefatigable in supplying iliustrative 
notes. 





The following remarks on the progress of 
science in the present age, form the conclusion 
of an article in the last Quarterly Review, on the 
popular mythology of the middle ages. 


Those who are most strenuous in extol- 
ling the improvement of the present age, 
are usually at the same time the most ear- 
nest in deploring the obstinacy of mankind 
in refusing to adopt the opinions which they 
advocate, opinions which, according to their 
representation, are either the cause or the 
consequence of the intellectual pre-emi- 
nence of modern times. Praises are lavish- 
ed on the “enlightened world” collectively, 
which are denied to all its component parts 
save one. Under pretence of lauding our 
contemporaries, we are simply whispering 
a tribute of flattery into our own ears. And 
the merits with which we are so willing to 
invest the universal age, expand from our 
own egotism. 

Nor even where the progress of know- 
ledge is most cheering and undeniable, 
should we allow it to fill us with overween- 
ing glory, because we are then too often 
tempted to indulge in bitterness, or even 
anger, towards those who, as we imagine, 
are disabled by their mental inferiority or 
ignorance from contributing to the causes 
of our exultation. Calm reflection will 
teach us to view the trophies which have 
been gained by the human intellect with 
less complacency, but at the same time we 
may perhaps become subdued into a great- 
er degree of toleration towards its failings. 
Science has triumphed over matter. Fire 
impels the vessel along the hostile element. 
The aeronaut soars above the eagle in the 
thin expanse, and the firm metals torn from 
the bowels of the earth, fume into gas at the 
touch of the chemist, and wing him on his 
way. The triple ray of the sun has been 
unravelled. We ascend in contemplation 
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an his beams, and bathe in the central flood 
of light and life. And we have weighed 
in the balance the orbs which circle on the 
dark verge of our universe. Bounds how- 
ever have been prescribed to us, and we 
must not sorrow, if we who are placed a 
little below the angels, are not allowed to 
pass them. There is a truer philosophy 
from which we learn that our present state 
of being is not the existence, in which we 
are to advance in an unchecked career of 
-excellence. Faculties of miraculous energy 
and force have been given to the human 
mind, but they have been imprinted on dust 
and ashes, and united to imperfections, re- 
minding us that they are not our own; and 
that we are heedless of the will, and un- 
thankful to the goodness of the infinite in- 
telligence from whom they have been de- 
rived, if we merely deem those gifts to be 
subservient to the poor, proud selfishness 
of morality. The learning of one genera- 
tion becomes folly in the next. We change 
our baubles, but our infirmity remains the 
same; and if there are immortal spectators 
of the fleeting drama of human life, re 
witness in every century the same peevis 

actors though in other garbs, and the same 
brief plot though slightly diversified by its 
interludes. Great, yet limited powers have 
been bestowed on man; but when he con- 
fides presumptuously in the strength which 
he thus attains, when the science which he 
derives from the study of second causes 
lulls him into a forgetfulness of the only 
beginning of all wisdom, he is betrayed 
into an imbecility more lamentable than 
ignorance, and even the truth deceives 
him. But we must cease. Thoughts are 
arising which we did not anticipate, and 
upon which we dare not dwell; for we 
pleased ourselves when we began to write 
these pages in carelessness and in sport. 
And the recollections of levity should be 
dispelled, before it is fitting that we should 
cherish the feelings which we are now im- 
parting, not by our words, but by our si- 
lence. It was forbidden even to tread the 
pavement of the sanctuary with the san- 
dals which had clothed the feet, when they 
had walked in any paths except those con- 
tained in the hallowed precinct of the tem- 


ple. 


THE PROMPTER—NO. If. 


Green wood will last longer than dry. 


So will straw for cattle last longer than 
hay. But the question is, which will make 


Ask the dis- | 


the hest fire and most heat. 














GREEN WOOD WILL LAST LONGER TIAN DRY. 7 


tiller—the brickmaker—the potter. These 
people will tell you that the dry wood will 
make more heat, as well as give it more 
steadily than green. It is a slovenly prac- 
tice to burn green wood—You lay a pile of 
green wood over the fire—it will not burn 
—You get kindlers, which make a blaze— 
you blow it with the bellows—it smokes; 
after half an hour’s work, the juices of the 
wood are so far evaporated, that the wood 
just begins to burn. For some time you 
have a roasting fire. Then the fire decays, 
and, the room being weil heated, you ne- 
glect the fire, till a few coals only remain. 
Then you pile on another supply of green 
wood, which requires another half hour’s 
labour, while you are freezing with cold. 

The Prompter says, burn dry wood, ex- 
cept for logs—put on but a stick or two at 
once—this will make a fire immediately, 
without a beilows, and without trouble. As 
soon as the fire subsides, feed it again with 
a single stick—thus keeping the air of your 
room of uniform temperance. This will heat 
your room better with less wood. 

Cut your wood in January and February, 
when it has the least sap—cut it up or saw 
it, and lay it in your wood house. Then 
you will not be vexed for wood in summer, 
nor with smoking away the sap of green 
wood with bellows blowing. 

“But I have no wood house.” Then you 
want a very necessary building. If you 
cannot cover your wood, be content to pile 
it in the open air, six months before burn- 
ing. 





BY DR. FRANKLIN. 


That Self-denial is not the Essence of 
Virtue, 

From the Pennsylvania Gazette, No. 524, Feb. 
18, 1735. 

It is commonly asserted that without 
self-denial there is no virtue, and that the 
greater the self-denial, the greater the vir- 
tue. 

If it were said, that he who cannot deny 
himself any thing he inclines to, though he 
knows it will be to his hurt, has not the vir- 
tue of resolution or fortitude, it would be 
intelligible enough, but as it stands it seems 
obscure or erroneous. 

Let us consider some of the virtues 
singly. 

lf a man has no inclination to wrong peo- 
ple in his dealings, if he feels no temptation 
to it, and therefore never does it; can it be 
said that he is not a just man? If he is a 
just man, has he not the virtue of justice? 

If te a certain man idle diversions have 
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be VIRTUE DOES NOT CONSIST IN SELF-DENIAL. 


nothing in them that is tempting, and there- 
fore he never relaxes his application to bu- 
siness, for their sake; is he not an indus- 
trious man? Or, has he not the virtue of 
industry ? 

I might in like manner instance in all the 
rest of the virtues; but to make the thing 
short, as it is certain, that the more we strive 
against the temptation to any vice, and 
practise the contrary virtue, the weaker 
will that temptation be, and the stronger 
will be that habit, till at length the temp- 
tation has no force, or entirely vanishes; 
does it follow from thence, that’in our en- 
deavours to overcome vice, we grow con- 
tinually less and less virtuous, till at length 
we have no virtue at all? 

If self-denial be the essence of virtue, 
then it follows, that the man, who is natu- 
rally temperate, just, &c. is not virtuous; 
that but in order to be virtuous, he must in 
spite of his natural inclinations, wrong his 
neighbours, and eat and drink, &c. to ex- 
cess. 

But perhaps it may be said, that by the 
word virtue in the above assertion, is meant 
merit; and soit should stand thus: without 
self-denial there is no merit, and the greater 
the self-denial, the greater the merit. 

The self-denial here meant, must be 
when our inclinations are towards vice, or 
else it would still be nonsense. 

By merit, is understood desert, and when 


we say a man merits, we mean that he de- || 


serves praise or reward. 

We donot pretend to merit any thing of 
God, for he is above our services; and the 
benefits he confers on us, are the effects of 
his goodness and bounty. 

All our merit then is with regard to one 
another, and from one to another. 

Taking then the assertion as it last 
stands. 

If a man does me service from a natural 
benevolent inclination, does he deserve less 
of me than another, who does me the like 
kindness against his inclination? 

If I have two journeymen, one naturally 
industrious, the other idle, but both perform 
a day’s work equally good, ought I to give 
the latter the most wages? 

Indeed lazy workmen are commonly ob- 
served to be more extravagant in their de- 
mands than the industrious, for if they have 
not more for their work, they cannot live as 
well; but though it be true to a proverb, 
that lazy folks take the most pains, does 
it follow that they deserve the most money? 

if you were to employ servants in affairs 
of trust, would you not bid more for one 


vou knew was naturally honest, than for | 





one naturally roguish, but who has latei+ 
acted honestly for currents whose natural 
channel is dammed up, till the new course 
is by time worn sufficiently deep, and be- 
come natural, are apt to break their banks. 
If one servant is more valuable than ano- 
ther, has he not more merit than the other? 
and yet this is not on account of superior 
self-denial. 

Is a patriot not praiseworthy, if public 
spirit is natural to him? 

Is a pacing horse less valuable for being 
a natural pacer? 

Nor in my opinion, has any man Jess me- 
rit for having in general natural virtuous 
inclinations. 

The truth is, that temperance, justice, 
charity, &c. are virtues, whether practised 
with, or against our inclinations, and the 
man who practises them, merits our love 
and esteem ; and self-denial is neither good 
nor bad, but as it is applied; he that de- 
“nies a vicious inclination, is virtuous in 
| proportion to his resolution, but the most 
| perfect virtue is above all temptation, such 
as the virtue of the saints in heaven; and 
he who does a foolish, indecent, or wicked 
_ thing, merely because it is contrary to his 
‘inclination (like some mad enthusiasts I 
| have read of who ran about naked, under 
| the notion of taking up the cross) is not 
| 
| 











practising the reasonable science of virtue, 
but is a lunatic. 


fe 
| From the N.. ¥. Commercial Advertiser, June 24. 
| PAUL JONES. 
| It is a matter of some surprise, in this 
age of book making, that the world has 
never been presented with an accurate and 
authentic account of the life and exploits 
of this eccentric and chivalrous officer. In 
the days of our boyhood, we recollect to 
have read a tittle six-penny account of his 
adventures ; and many a time and oft, have 
_we listened with wonder and admiration to 
tales of the superior prowess and desperate 


courage displayed by him while scouring 


the coasts of England and Scotland, with 
his little armament, during the American 
revolution. But we have never been able 
to learn more of his real life and character, 
than what is to be gleaned from tradition, 
or from the pages of American history, 
| where we believe his name occasionally 
_ appears. 
An opportunity is now presented to the 
_ American public, to avail themselves of a 
full, authentic, and probably excellent his- 
tory of the life and transactions of this brave 
and extraordinary man, At the last meet- 
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PROPOSED LIFE OF PAUL JONES. va 


mg of the New York Historical Society, 
the following extract of a letter from a 
lady, (a niece of the hero of whom we are 
speaking,) dated Edinburgh, March 29, 
1820, to her correspondent in this city, was 
communicated by Mr. Pintard— 

“TI have still another favour to beg of 
you. It has long been to me a matter of 
wonder, that America has never shown any 
disposition to give to the world the history 
of those brave men who were the first as- 
sertors of her rights, and to whom she owes 
that independence, her sons seem so much 
disposed to be proud of. I have in my pos- 
session a number of important papers, that 
belonged to my late uncle, the chevalier 
Paul Jones. ‘They consist of his correspon- 
dence with Washington, Jefferson, Dr. 
Franklin, Adams, the duke de la Roche- 
foucault, La Fayette, and in fact, with all 
the eminent characters connected with the 
American revolution. I have either the 
originals, or else authentic copies extract- 
ed from the records of Congress. ‘These, 
with a memoir of his life, and an account 
of his campaign in Russia, will make three 
large octavo volumes. I have been advised 
to publish them in England, and would 
have done so, had money been my object. 
But they contain some bitter reflections 
against the British government, which, in 
that case, it would have been thought ne- 
cessary to suppress, and of which I appre- 
hend the suppression would have essen- 
tially injured the work—my principal mo- 
tive for giving them to the world, being to 
exhibit my uncle’s character in a just point 
of view. The favour I have to ask of you, 
is, to let me know if there is any bookseller 
in New York, who would undertake to pub- 
lish them, and what I may expect for them. 
There is one thing, however, must be insist- 
ed upon, which is, that they are not to be 
garbled, but are to be given to the world 
just as they are, without either adding or 
diminishing. You will perhaps think me 
very unreasonable to expect you to inform 
me, what I am to get for a work which you 
have not to show to the publisher. But un- 
derstand me right. I do not expect that 
you will be able to name a certain sum; 
but only that you may, perhaps, after in- 
quiry, have it in your power to give mea 
hint of what it is probable I might receive. 
If you will have the goodness to assist me 
in this affair, the papers shall be sent to you 
addressed as you shall direct, and to be dis- 
posed of as you think best, with only this 
one provision—that they must be published 
as they are.” 


The letter was referred to a committee 














consisting of Messrs. W. L. Stone, J. Pin- 
tard, and Dr. J. W. Francis, to ascertain if 
possible, whether it would be practicable to 
publish the memoirs of the chevalier Paul 
Jones in this country, and to report the 
result. 

We are sensible that the present is a pe- 
riod of general pecuniary embarrassment 
throughout the country, and we are sensible 
also, that the country has been so overrun 
with subscriptions, that many can hardly 
endure the sight of a new proposal. But 
it does appear to us Pie i afro these 
obsiacles, that an enterprising bookseller 
might undertake the publication of this 
work, not only with perfect safety, but with 
a fair prospect of realizing a handsome 
profit. From what we have heard of the 


talents and character of the fair author of 


the foregoing letter, [who we presume to be 
the writer of the memoirs | we have nodoubt 
that the work will be found highly interest- 
ing and valuable. The documents it will 
contain, must of themselves possess great 
interest, as containing many curious facts, 
have probably never been developed, and 
also the views and feeling of their distin- 
guished authors, during those days of peril 
and alarm. 

It may well be said of Paul Jones, that 
he was the father of our naval glory. And 
who is there, that does not desire to be- 
come familiar with the life of the first Ame- 
rican commander, who dared to grapple 
ship to ship with Albion—who in fact en- 
tered the Thames, and assailed the lion in 
his den ?—We should suppose that all the 
oflicers of our navy, and in fact all the prin- 
cipal characters in the United States, would 
eagerly patronize a work like the one pro- 
posed. 


(7 Propositions from booksellers may be ad- 


| dressed to the chairman of the committee. 








TO A YOUNG LADY. 
Matrimonial Rules and Maxims. 


1. When a young gentleman makes you 
an offer, hold yourself flattered by his pre- 
ference, and be preportionably grateful. 

2. If you accept him (which we will sup- 
pose of course), study his temper and incli- 
nations, that you may better accommodate 
your own to them. 

S. After marriage, obey him cheerfully, 
even though you think him in error: it is 
better that he should do wrong in what he 
commands, than that you should do wrong 
in objecting to it. 

4. If he flatters you, do not forget that 
it is but flattery. 
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5. If you see any imperfections in your 
husband (which there may be,) do not pride 
vourself on your penetration in discovering 
them, but on your forbearance in not point- 
ing them out; strive to show no superiori- 
ty, but in good temper. 


6. Bear in mind continually, that you | 


are weak and dependent; and even if you 
are beautiful, that it adds to your weakness 
and dependence. 

7. If you displease him, be the first to 
conciliate and to mend; there is no degra- 
dation in seeking peace, or in showing that 
you love your husband better than your 
triumph. 

8. If misfortunes assail you, remember 
that you ought to sustain your share of the 
burden; imitate your husband’s fortitude, 
or show your own for his imitation. 

9. When you rise in the morning, resolve 
to be cheerful for the day; let your smiles 
dispel his frowns. 

10. ‘Take pride in concealing your hus- 
band’s infirmities from others, rather than 
in proclaiming them: you will only be 
laughed at by all your acquaintances if you 
tell his faults to one. 

1}. Endeaveur rather to save than to 
spend your husband’s money ; if his fortune 
be large, strive to preserve it; if small, to 
increase it. 

12. Be not importunate or obtrusive in 
your fondness, and choose proper occasions 
for your caresses, lest they prove weari- 
some. 

13. Finally, recollect always that God 
has made you subject to him, and that he 
is your natural guardian and protector; 
that you owe your husband no less honour 
than love, and not less love than obedience. 

( Bost. Ev. Gaz. 





How difficult itis for people to leave off 
old habits, and to change opinions which 
have been taught them from their child- 
hood! A gentleman met a man going to 
mill with a bag of grain on his back, and 
another bag tied to the former and hang- 
ing down before. Seeing that the latter 
had scarcely any thing in it, he asked the 
man what he had there so heavy as to ba- 
Jance the grain. Stones, sir. And what 
are you going to do with the stones? No- 
thing; but they save me the trouble of hold- 
ing the grain bag with my hands. But 
would not it do as well to put half the 
grain in front, and to throw away the 
stones? The man objected that he was 
used to the other way, but he was per- 
suaded to make the experiment. Next 
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THE EVENING STAR. 


week, however, he was met again with the 
stones in the bag, and said that he found it 
easier to carry the grain as his father car- 


ried it before him. 


Varnish for Wood.—The Italian cabi- 
net work is varnished in the following 
manner. Saturate the surface with oil, and 
then apply a solution of gum arabic in boil- 
ing alcohol. 














Poetry. 


To the Editors of the National Recorder. 


There are doubtless many of your read- 
ers who have never seen the beautiful ad- 
dress to the planet which now “decks our 
western skies,” written by Richard Nesbitt, 
mariner, who has long been in the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital. Independently of the 
circumstances of its author, his many af- 
flictions, and his present state of mind, the 
pathetic elegance of the ode will power- 
fully appeal to every heart. The lines 
which follow it have never been previously 
published. OnMOND. 





THE EVENING STAR. 


O Venus! lovely evening star! 

Diffusing precious light afar! 

How much superior is thy fame 

To hers, from whom thou tak’st thy name’ 
She leadeth hapless man astray ; 

Thou lightest wanderers on their way. 


The mantle of the dark was spread, 
The tempest roar’d around my head, 
As wearied, pensive, and alone, 
Through dreary wilds I journied on, 
Imploring for some gentle ray, 

To light a wanderer on his way. 


When soon, with gladness and surprise, 
I saw thee deck the western skies, 
Cheering the dismal gloom of night 
With grateful, friendly, mod’rate light, 
Complete as all the glare of day, 

To light a wanderer on his way. 


O thus, should anxious cares infest, 
Or jarring passions rend the breast, 
And in dark confiict struggling rol, 
May Reason open on the soul! 

And with serene and sober ray, 
Conduct the wanderer on his way 


Let others spend their time in vain, 
And give intemperance the rein, 


‘Nor in their mirthful feasts control 


The banquet and the midnight bowl, 
But those impure delights obey 
Which but mislead the wanderer’s way - 


To them their pleasures I resign; 

Be Piety and Reason mine: 

With these—no other light we need; 
These best man’s destin’d path shall lead 
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To the cold tomb of kindred clay, 
Where ends the wanderer’s earthly way ! 





LINES 
On Nesbitt?s Ode to the Evening Star. 


Bright Star of Eve! thy lustre shed, 

And sooth that spirit’s cheerless sigh, 
Round his sad path thy glories spread, 

And gently whisper pracr 18 NIGH! 
‘*May Reason open on his soul!” 

To Heav’n each feeling heart can pray— 
And bid the tide of rapture roll, 

And light the wanderer on his way. 


Divested long of her pure beam, 
Toss’d on the murky waves of life, 
To him, alas! their troubled stream 
Has prov’d a scene of wo and strife. 
Emblem of happier light afar, 
Which points the heart to brighter day, 
We bless thy orb! sweet Evening Star! 
It guides the wanderer on his way. 


When Reason’s aid and thine shall fail, 
Mid the deep shades of Death’s abode, 
And awful clouds your lights shall veil, 
A Star shall cheer that darkest road— 
0’er his lone soul shall pour the light 
Which mildly shines! Religion’s ray! 
“Tis this can chase the glooms of night, 
And lead the wanderer on his way. 


fiecord. 


The List of Acts published below, has been 
omitted in season, being crowded out by a press 
of matter; but it is thought it will still be inter- 
esting to our readers. The editors of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer deserve great credit for the 
care and attention with which they have col- 
lected and digested it. 











From the National Intelligencer, May 24. 


Public Acts of the Sixteenth Congress, 
First Session. 


A list of the titles of the principal acts, reso- 
lutions and treaties, approved and ratified at the 
first session of the sixteenth Congress, which 
was begun and held in the city of Washington, 
on Monday the sixth day of December, 1819, 
and ended on the fifteenth day of May, 182u; 
with a brief abstract of the provisions of each 
law; together with the branch of the legislature 
in which each act, &c. originated and the dates 
of approval. 

ALABAMA. 

1. Resolution declaring the admission of the 
state of Alabama into the union. (Senate, 14th 
December, 1819.) 

Alabama admitted into the union on an equal 
footing with the original states. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 
1. An act making a partial appropriation for 

the military service of the United States for the 

year one thousand eight hundred and twenty. 

(House, 14th January, 1820.) 

For subsistence, armories and arrearages. 

















CONGRESS. i} 


2. An actin addition to the ** Act making ap- 

ropriations for the support of the navy of the 
United States for the year one thousand eight 
hundred and nineteen.” (House, 14th January, 
1820.) 

For pay and subsistence of officers and pay of 
seamen, provisions, medicines, hospital stores, 
repairs of vessels, contingent expenses, salaries 
of agents and surveyors under the act reserving 
public lands to supply timber for naval purposes. 

3. An act making appropriations to supply 
the deficiency in the appropriations heretofore 
made for the completion of the repairs of the 
north and south wings of the capitol, for finish- 


| ing the President’s house, and the erection of 


two new executive offices. (ilouse, 10th Febru- 
ary, 1820.) 

75,000 dollars for north and south wings; 
13,174 doliars 66 cents for President’s house; 
11,015 dollars 71 cents for new executive offices. 

4, An act making appropr:ations for the sup- 
port of the navy of the United States for the 
year one thousand eight hundred and twenty. 
(House, 17th March, 1820.) 

For pay and subsistence of officers, and pay of 
seamen, provisions, medicines, repairs of vessels, 
store rent, freight, enlistment of seamen, im- 
provement of navy yards, docks, &c. for shell 
and shot, pay and subsistence of marine corps, 
&c. and for military stores. 

5. An act making appropriations for the sup- 
port of government for the year one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty. (House, 11th April, 
1820.) 

This is the usual act for the support of the 
civil list. 

6. An act making further appropriations for 
continuing the work upon the centre building of 
the capitol, and other public buildings. (House, 
April 1lith, 1820.) 

For the centre building 111,769 dollars; for 
painting inside the north and south wings, and 
alterations, 2,867 dollars; for graduating ground 
round the capitol, &c. 5,591 dollars; repairs, &c. 
in the President’s house, 1,100 dollars; altera- 
tions and improvements in the Senate chamber, 
2,400 dollars. 

7, An act making appropriations for the mili- 
tary service of the United States for the year 
one thousand eigiit hundredand twenty. (House, 
14th April, 152vu.) 

For pay of the army, subsistence, bounties, 
and premiums, for recruits, &c. clothing, the 
medical and hospital department, quarter mas- 
ter’s department, contingencies of the army, fo- 


|| rage for officers, fortifications, military academy 


at West Point, arrearages, cannon and shot, na- 
tional armories, ordnance department, comple- 
tion of arsenals, balance due certain states, inva- 
lid and revolutionary pensioners, widows and 
orphans, Indian department, Indian boundary 
lines, survey of water courses, survey, maps and 
charts of the Ohio, Mississippi, and for the pub- 
lic road through the Creek nation 

8. An act to provide for the expense of sur- 
veying certain parts of the coast of North Caro- 
lina, and for other purposes. (Senate, 15th 
May, 1820.) 

This act appropriates 5,000 dollars to defray 
the expenses of survey ; and also 
the sums necessary under the act for the relief 


annr TY) m é . 
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| of persons who paid duties on goods imported 
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into Castine, and an aci for the relief of Walter 
Channing. 

9. An act making appropriations for carrying 
into effect the treaties concluded with the Chip- 
pewa and Kickapoo nation of Indians. (House, 
15th May, 1820.) 

1000 dollars in silver, annually, forever, to the 
Chippewas, 2000 dollars for other stipulations, 
2000 doilars annually, for ten vears, to carry into 
effect the treaty with the Kickapous. 

10. An act to provide for repairing the roof 
of the general post office, and procure an engine 
for the protection of said building. (House, 
15th May, 1820.) 

The roof to be repaired and slated, and a fire 
engine to be procured and kept. Not exceed- 
ing 6,020 dollars, appropriated out of the post- 
age money. 

11. Anact in addition to the act entitled “ An 
act making appropriations for the support of 
government for the vear one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty,” and for other purposes. 
(House, 17th May, 1820.) 

For additional compensation to members of 
Congress; rebuilding wharfand repairing ware- 
houses on Staten Island; and for graduating 
Capitol Square and planting trees. 


ARKANSAS, 

1. An act relative to the Arkansas territory. 
(Senate, 21st April, 1820.) 

The act of the 4th of June, 1812, providing 
for the government of Missouri, as modified by 
the act of 29th April, 1816, in force in the ter- 
ritory of Arkansas, &c. 


ARMY. 
1. An act further to regulate the medical de- 
partment of the army. (Senate, 8th May, 1820.) 
The apothecary, and assistant apothecaries- 
general, to give bonds, with security. 


BOUNDARIES. 

1. Resolution, giving the consent of Congress 

to a compact concluded between the states of 

Kentucky and Tennessee, for the settlement of 

their boundary line. (House, 12th May, 1820.) 

Consent of Congress given to the compact 
made at Franktort en the 2d Feb. 1820. 


CENSUS. 

1. An act to provide for taking the fourth 
census, or enumeration of the inhabitants of the 
United States, and for other purposes. (House, 
14th March, 1820.) 

This act is similar to the several acts hereto- 
fore passed, authorizing the 1st, 2d and 3d cen- 
sus, With additional provisions for discriminating 
in the case of slaves, and for the special enume- 
ration of free coloured persons, in classes, ac- 
cording to age. Theact also provides for taking 
an account of manufacturing establishments and 
manufactures. The whole to be performed by 
the marshals and their assistants, under the di- 
rection of the secretary of state. Upon the com- 
pletion of the returns, 1500 copies are to be 
printed for the use of Congress. 

CLERKS. 
_1. An act supplementary to the act, entitled 
* An act to regulate and fix the compensation 
of the clerksin the different offices,” passed the 
“uth April, 1818. (House, 14th Jan. 182v.) 


The secretary of the treasury may continue 
’ 
9 en DL0Y 
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nine additional clerks inthe office of 








ACTS OF CONGRESS. 


the third auditor, and three additional clerks 11 
the office of the second comptroller, until 31st 
Dec. 1820. 

2. An act to increase the number of clerks in 
the department of war. (House, 15th May, 
1820.) 

The secretary authorized to employ six addt- 
tional clerks ; and 6,000 dollars appropriated to 
pay them. The act in force for one year. 


COLUMBIA, DISTRICT OF. 

1. An act further to extend the charter of the 
city of Washington. (Senate, 28th February, 
1820.) 

The acts incorporating the inhabitants of 
Washington continued until the Sd of March, 
1821, unless sooner repealed. See delow, 3. 

2. An act to increase the allowance of the 
judges of the orphan court, in the counties of 
Washington and Alexandria. (Senate, Ist May, 
1820.) 

Each judge allowed $6, for each day he at- 
tends. 

3. Anact to incorporate the inhabitants of the 
city of Washington. (Senate, 15th May, 1820.) 

This is a new act of incorporation, with a 
more extensive grant of powers to the corpora- 
tions than formerly, for the improvement of the 
metropolis and the conservation of public mo- 
rals. The principal alterations are, the election 
of the mayor, for two years, by the people: the 
vesting the powers of a justice of the peace in 
each alderman; and a new division of the city 
into wards. The act provides for the sale of 
real property, the taxes on which have remained 
unpaid for two years. 


COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION, 

1. An act to provide for obtaining accurate 
statements of the foreign commerce of the 
United States. (Senate, 10th February, 1820.) 

The register of the treasury, under direction 
of the secretary, to prepare statistical accounts 
of the commerce of the United States; to be 
laid before Congress. These accounts are to 
comprehend goods exported and imported, and 
all navigation employed in foreign trade. The 
exports and imports, to and from each country, 
and their values, are to be stated, together with 
the country of the exported product or manu- 
facture, and the respective values. The naviga- 
tion is to be stated in such a way, as to exhibit, 
separately, the tonnage of vessels of the United 
States, and of foreign vessels employed in the 
trade between the United States and each fo- 
reign country, and the amount of tonnage be- 
longing to each foreign country engaged in such 
trade. To effect this purpose, manifests, &c. are 


_ to be delivered and verified accordingly; the 


collectors of the customs are to keep corres- 
ponding accounts, and make quarterly returns 
to the register. The secretary of the treasury 


' is to give directions and to prescribe rules and 


forms, which are not to be contrary to law. 
This act goes into operation on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1820. 

An act designating the ports within which 
only foreign armed vessels shall be permitted to 
enter. (House, 15th May, 1820.) 

After first July, 1820, foreign armed vessels 
cannot enter any harbour belonging tothe United 


| States, excepting Portland, Boston, New Lon- 


|; don, New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Smith- 
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ACTS OF CONGRESS. 


ville, (N. C.), Charleston and Mobile; unless 
forced in by distress, pursuit of an enemy, &c. 
The President may employ the land and naval 
forces and militia to enforce the provisions of 
this act, and to prevent foreign armed vessels 
loitering in waters of the United States, not 
lying in the direct course to or from the ports 
appointed. 

An act supplementary to an act, entitled “ An 
act concerning navigation.” (Senate, 15th May, 
1820. 

The first section of this act closes the ports 
of the United States after the 30th of Septem- 
ber next, to British vessels coming from Lower 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland, St. Johns or Cape Breton, Bermuda, 
the Bahamas, and Caicos, &c. ‘The 2d section 
requires bond from British vessels not to convey 
productions of the United States to the prohi- 
bited places. The 3d section prohibits the im- 
portation, after the 30th September next, from 
the interdicted places, of articles unless of the 
growth, &c. of the particular place. 


CONGRESS. 

1. An act for apportioning the representatives 
in the seventeenth Congress, to be elected in 
the states of Massachusetts and Maine, and for 
other purposes. (Senate, 7th April, 1820.) 

Massachusetts to choose only 13 representa- 
tives in the 17th Congress, and Maine seven.—- 
In case of the vacation of the seat of a repre- 
sentative in the 16th Congress, elected from 
Massachusetts, being an inhabitant of Maine, 
his successor is to be an inhabitant of Maine 
also. 

An act fixing the time for the next meeting 
of Congress. (House, 13th May, 1820.) 


The next meeting of Congress to be on the | 


second Monday of November, 1820. 


CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 

1. An act to continue in force “ An act to pro- 
tect the commerce of the United States and 
punish the crime of piracy,” and also to make 
further provision for punishing the crime of 
piracy. (Senate, 15th May, 1820.) 

Ist, 2d, 3d and 4th sections of the act of third 
March, 1819, continued for two years, &c. Rob- 
bery on board a vessel, or upon ship’s company, 
on the high seas, or on tide water, declared 
piracy, and punishable with death. Landing 
from a piratical vessel, and committing robbery, 
declared piracy, and punishable with death. 
Citizens seizing negroes on foreign shores, for 
the slave trade, &c. adjudged pirates, and to 
suffer death. Citizens on board foreign vessels, 
and any person on board American vessels, be- 
ing concerned in detaining negroes, &c. not held 
to labour, &c. or transferring them from vessel 
to vessel, &c. in the slave trade declared pirates 
and to suffer death 


DOCUMENTS. 

1. An act authorizing the transmission of cer- 
tain documents free of postage. (Senate, 14th 
December, 1819.) 

Members, delegates, secretary and clerk, may 
transmit any document, printed by order, during 
the 16th Congress, to any post office. 

2. Resolution for the further distribution of 
the journal of the convention which formed the 


constitution of the United States. (19th Janu- 
ary, 1820.) 
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Members of Congress, Presilent, heads of de- 
partments, judges, colleges, &c. to be furnished 
with copies. 

S. Resolution to authorize the publication of 
part of the secret journal of Congress, under 
the articles of confederation. (House, 21st 
April, 1820.) 

One thousand copies of the secret journal, 
papers, and documents, heretofore considered 
confidential, from 1783 to 1789, to be published 
under the direction of the President. 

4. Resolution for the distribution of certain 
copies of the journal of the convention which 
formed the constitution. (House, 8th May, 
1820.) 

A copy to be sent to each member of the con 
vention now alive. 

DUTIES. 

1. An act to remit the duties on a statue of 
George Washington. (Senate, 24th February, 
1820.) 

Duties on a statue of George Washington re- 
mitted in North Carolina. 

2. An act to impose a new tonnage duty on 
French ships and vessels. (House, 15th May, 
1820.) 

After the Ist of July, 1820, the tonnage on 
French vessels to be 18 dollars per ton. 


DUTIES, COLLECTION OF. 

1. An act to continue in force the act passed 
on the twentieth day of April, 1818, entitled 
“An act supplementary to an act, entitled ‘An 
act to regulate the collection of duties on im- 
ports and tonnage,’ passed the second day of 
March, 1799,” and for other purposes. (Senate, 
18th April, 1820.) 

The act of 20th April, 1818, continued in 
force until 4th March, 1823. Twenty days from 
the date of clearance allowed for completing 
entry, &c. in cases of drawbacks; but the ex- 
porter must comply with every other particular 
of established regulations. 


INDIANS. 

1. An act to continue in force for a further 
time the act, entitled “ An act for establishing 
trading houses with the Indian tribes.” (House, 
4th March, 1820.) 

The act of the 2d of March, 1811, establishing 
trading houses with Indian tribes, continued un- 
til Sd March, 1821. 


JUDICIARY. 

1. An act to alter the terms of the court ot 
the western district of Virginia. (House, 10th 
February, 1820.) 

The sessions of the court to be hereafter 
holden at Wythe court house, on the first Mon- 
days of May and October; at Lewisburg on the 
second Mondays of May and October; and at 
Clarksburg on the fourth Mondays of May and 
October. 

2. An act altering the place of holding the 
circuit and district court in the district of Ohio. 
(House, 4th March, 1820.) 

The circuit court to be held at Columbus on 
the first, and the district court to be held at the 
same place on the second Mondays of Septem- 
ber and January. 

3. An act establishing a circuit court within 
and for the district of Maine. (Senate, 30th 
March, 1820.) 

Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
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and Maine, to be the first circuit. Two courts 


annually in Maine—at Portland on the 8th of 


May; and at Wiscasset on the 8th of October. 
The court may be held by one judge, when the 
other is unable to attend. The circuit court 
powers of the district court of Maine are repeal- 
ed. The circuit court of Maine may decide upon 
actions originated in the district court and causes 
depending in the circuit court of Massachusetts 
may be transferred. 

4. An act to establish a district court in the 
state of Alabama. (Senate, 21st April, 1820.) 

The laws of the United States extended to 
Alabama, which is to be a district, with a district 
court, of one judge; four stated sessions annu- 
ally, at Mobile and Cahawba, beginning at the 
first on the 1st Monday of April, 1821. Causes, 
&c. in the territorial general court transferred to 
the district court. Compensation of the judge 
1500 dollars per annum. A district attorney, 
with 200 dollars per annun, besides fees; anda 
marshal, with 250 dollars per annum, besides 
fees. | 

5. An act to alter the times of the session of 
the circuit and district courts in the district of 
Columbia. (House, 11th May, 182v.) 

Circuit court to be held, for Washington coun- 
ty, on the first Monday in October, and second 
Monday in April; and for Alexandria, on the Ist 
Mondays in November and May. The district 
court to be held on the first Mondays of Decem- 
ber and June. 

6. An act for altering the times for holding 
the court of the United States for the western 
district of Pennsylvania. (Senate, 15th May, 
1820.) 

To be held on the first Monday in May, and 
second Monday in October. Appeals and writs 
of error to lie from the district court, when act- 
ing as a circuit court, to the supreme court. 200 
dollars to the attorney and marshal of the wes- 
tern district of Pennsylvania, and the same to 
those of the northern district of New York; to 
commence 20th April, 1819. 

7. An act to continue in force anact, entitled 
“An act to provide for reports of the decisions 
of the supreme court,” approved the third of 
March, one thousand eight hundred and seven- 
teen. (Senate, 15th May, 1820.) 

8. An act to provide for building an addition 
to the custom house now erecting in the city of 
New Orleans, for the use of the district court of 
the United States for the state of Louisiana. 
(Senate, 15th May, 1820..) 

To contain rooms suitable far the use of the 
court. As soon as the building is completed, 
the present court house and lot to be sold. 

(To be continued.) 


MARRIED. 
On Saturday evening last, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
White, Henry J, Williams, esq. to Julia, daughter of the 
jate Dr. Benjamin Rush. 


DIED. 
On the 17th inst. in this city, William C. Poultney, mer- 
thant, late of Mobile. 








The editor of the Liverpool Advertiser, on 
the 15th May, in remarking on the parliament- 
ary proceedings, observes: 

«“ The distress of the country, and the lan- 
guor and debility under which commerce and 

















BRITISH PARLIAMENT ON FREE TRADE. 


manufactures droop, have directed the minds of 
commercial men deeply interested and pro- 
foundly acquainted with the interest of trade, 
to the system by which our commercial con- 
nexions with foreign countries are regulated 

It has been suggested, that the evils of which 
we complain might, by a change in our system, 
be alleviated, if not removed; and petitions 
have been presented to parliament by the mer- 
chants of the metropolis, and other commercial 
towns in the country, praying for the removal 
of the numerous restrictions and prohibitions 
with which the trade between Great Britain 
and foreign countries is impeded and interrupt- 
ed. Mr. Baring, the merchant, has become the 
advocate of this free system of trade in parlia- 
ment; and on Monday last that gentleman 
brought the subject under the consideration of 
the House of Commons in a very luminous and 
conclusive strain of argument. In the view taken 
by the honourable gentieman on this subject, 
the House seemed generally to concur. Even 
Mr. Robinson, the president of the board of 
trade, expressed his conviction that prohibitory 
restrictions on commerce were founded in error, 
and calculated to defeat the object for which 
they were intended. 

“It was, however, felt and acknowledged by 
Mr. Ricardo and others, that the existing sys- 
tem was so compietely engrafted upon the com- 
mercial policy of the country, that it would be 
inexpedient to abandon at once the prohibitory 
Jaws by which our foreign trade is regulated, 
and that we must make the advance towards the 
right path with caution and circumspection. The 
petition was received, and the impression made 
on the House on this occasion was certainly 
very powerful.” 





The late disgraceful conduct in Canada, to- 
wards a wax figure representing general Jackson, 
has called fourth a very general burst of indigna- 
tion: and, in the spirit of recrimination, many 
editors have spoken of the “scampering of 
Packenham’s troops from before New Orleans :” 
we conceive it would have been better to have 
treated the conduct of the provincials with the 
contempt it merited. It has ever been a maxim 
with us to “render unto Cesar that which is 
Cesar’s.” We feel no partiality for the English, 
but where an enemy behaved as gallantly as did 
the British before New Orleans, we do not like 
to hearthem unjustly traduced. There is scarce 
an American or French creole on the spot, who 
was present at the fight so glorious to our arms 
and destructive to the enemy, that does not at- 
test to their heroic deeds. The editor of this 
paper was in New Orleans about a year after the 
battle; and the chivalrous conduct of the enemy 
was the dinner table chat of all circles. 

[.Wetropolitan. 





FOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER. 
DIED, 


At Burlington, in New Jersey, on the 23d 
ultimo, in the 83d year of his age, Groner Ditt- 
wv¥n, formerly of this city, an eminent minister 
of the gospel, among the people called Quakers. 

He was a man of unusual abilities and acquire- 


' ments, which he had early and unreservedly de- 
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voted to the service of his Creator; and, in the 
frequent exercise of his ministerial labours, the 
natural tones of his affecting elocution were 
often so peculiarly harmonized by the sublimity 
of the Christjan doctrine, or the pathos of scrip- 
ture story, as forcibly to bring to mind the jeg 
and gladness that was to be found in Zion— 
thanksgiving and the voice of melody. 

His wife (a sister of the late Henry Hill, esq. 
of Philadelphia,) survives her husband. They 
had been married sixty years, a considerable 
part of which time they had passed together, in 
visiting the churches of their profession in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe. A few days before his 
departure, after a long and painful illness, oc- 
casioned by an accidental fracture from a fall 
upon the ice the preceding winter, he cheer- 
fully addressed his tried companion with the fol-, 
lowing salutation: “ My dear, I have good news 
for thee.” “Ah!” said she, “ what’s that?” 
‘‘Why that there is a place of rest prepared for 
thee and me.” 

Such an assurance confirmed to the believer, 
in a state of pain and weakness, far outbalances, 
even in the scale of reason, the doubts of the 
sceptic, incensiderately given way to in a time 
of health and spirits, to terminate at last in 
hopeless uncertainty. How confirming is the 
lust testimony of such a man to the reality of 
divine truth, and the unfailing consolations of 
the gospel. 


To the Memory of the late George Dillwyn, 
of Burlington. 


Fully ripe, like the ear of the reaper, 
He met the pale messenger’s word ; 

O! sweet is the sleep of the sleeper 
That rests in the name of the Lord ! 


He slumbers at length with his fathers, 
Secure from the tempests of time; 

For the sturm that on earth often gathers, 
Is unknown in the heavenly clime. 


They have placed the cold earth on his ashes; 
They have given him up to the tomb: 

But the light of his virtues still flashes, 
The pathway of Truth to illume. 


Iie is dead—but his memory still liveth— 
He is gone—his example is here— 

And the lustre and fragrance it giveth, 
Shall linger for many a year. 


He stood in the might of his weakness, 
With the snows of long years on his head ; 
And, sublime, with a patriarch’s meekness, 
The Gospel of Jesus he spread. 


The path of the faithful he noted— 
In the way of the humble he trod— 

And his life was with ardour devoted, 
To the cause of Religion and God. 


Like the stream, that, in cataracts pouring, 
Frets and chafes and turmoils in its foam, 
And for many a long mile goes roaring, 
Till it finds, in some calm lake, its hone— 


So he, long, in this life’s rugged station, 
Thro’ the world and its vanities prest, 

And now, having closed his probation, 
He enters the haven of rest! 


GEORGE DILLWYN~AGRICULTURE. 





He has wandered away, like the setting 
Of stars in the dead of the night : 

But we are not, in the darkness, forgetting 
The fountain that rendered it bright. 


Let his name be a beacon to light us, 
And guard us from slumbering snares ; 
O! that we may die as the righteous, 
And end our journey like theirs! 


For there’s joy in the grief of the weeper, 
Whose loss may above be restored : 
And sweet is the sleep of the sleeper, 
That rests in the name of the Lord! M. O. 
[Poulson’s D. Adv. 








Agriculture. 








“Let us cultivate the ground, that the poor, as well as 
the rich, may be filled; and happiness and peace be esta- 
biished throughout our borders.” 

<nntitiiansen 

In pursuance of a resolution of the Philadel- 
phia Society for promoting Agriculture, passed 
June 20, 1820, authorizing a committee, con- 
sisting of the President and Curators, to publish 
such communications to the society as they may 
think proper—it was resolved by the committee 
that the following* be published in the National 
Recorder, printed by Littell & Henry, at Phila- 
delphia. 

By order of the Committee. 


I. C, Jones 
June 27th, 1820. 


— 


ON THE CULTURE OF POTATOES. 
Read 20th June, 1820, 


Rockland Place, 6th Mo. 19th, 1820. 
Curators of the Philada. Agricultural Society, 


Gentlemen—Any discovery made, sub- 
stituting a substance in the place of barn 
yard or stable manure, that will operate 
equally well in promoting the growth of a 
valuable esculent for the table, at a much 
cheaper rate than said manure, I am of the 
opinion ought to be generally known, and, 
therefore, | have been induced to state the 
result of an experiment I made last year 








* The communications alluded to will be re- 
gularly pudlished. The committee meet once 
a month, and it is intended that the matter fur- 
nished by them shall always appear before their 





next meeting thereafter.—Editors, 
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in the culture of potatoes: substituting rye 
straw, in the dry state, on a part of them 
in the place of stable manure. 

The seed potatoes were first dropped or 
placed in the furrows, the usual distance 
apart, say ten to eleven inches; a moderate 
quantity of straw then spread immediately 
on them; after which, the potatoes and 
straw were well covered with the soil, by 
means of the plough, in a similar manner 
to those planted with the stable manure, 
and their treatment the same during the 
season. ‘The strawed and manured pota- 
toes were both planted on the 19th of the 
Fifth month (May), and on the 2\st of the 
Tenth month (October) following, I had 
ihe produce taken from the ground; and as 
the season throughout had been remarka- 
bly dry (as is well known) I was surprised 
to find (presuming that a wet season would 
have suited the dry straw the best) that 
my strawed potatoes were quite equal in 
quantity, quality and size, to those where 
I had been liberal in the application of 
stable manure. The nature of the soil on 
which these potatoes grew, is about the 
medium between a light and heavy loom. 
Encouraged by my success last year I am 
again trying the straw ona more extended 
scale this. I should like others to try it, 
and on different descriptions of soil—And 
am, with sincere respect, 

Isaac C. Jones. 

Comparative difference in the expense, 
between stable manure and rye straw, in 
the culture of one acre of potatoes, pro- 
vided each were to be purchased at the 
Philadelphia market price, and delivered 
on a farm at the distance of four miles.— 
From a calculation made, which I believe 
correct, it will require 200 bundles of straw 
of the usual average weight (say 14lb.) per 
acre, which you may purchase and have 
delivered at 8 cents per bundle, 16 dollars. 
—Twenty-two horse cart loads of stable 
manure (more frequently twenty-five are 
put) per acre, first cost of which and deli- 
very at a low rate (say $3 per load,) 60 
dollars.—Saving 44 dollars. 





ON RAISING CABBAGES., 
Read 20th June, 1820, 


December 28, 1819. 
Dear Sir—I send you an account of 
three-quarters of an acre of cabbages raised 
in the summer of 1819, in the mode re- 
commended in Cobbet’s book. 
On the 15th April and 3d May the seeds 
were sown in beds. On the 15th May, 700 
of the earliest sown Savoys and late cab- 








POTATOES—CABBAGES. 


bages, were transplanted in squares of four 
inches. The ground was prepared by 
ploughing in four feet ridges; it was in 
sood heart; but no manure had been ap- 
plied either in this or the last season. The 
severity of the drought delayed the trans- 
planting till the 15th July, a month after 
the plants were fit to remove. The ridges 
were wet about two inches deep by a rain 
which then fell, but not being sufficiently 
moistened for the use of the dibble, the 
holes were made by a hoe. On the day 
after transplanting, all the plants were laid 
flat by the intense heat of the sun and the 
dryness of the ground: from this state they 
were gradually recovered by the heavy 
dews of the nights. On the 26th July it 
rained plough deep, and 250 vacancies out 
of 3500, were filled with new plants; the 
ground was then ploughed, by throwing 
the earth from the plants, and returning 
it by rather a deeper furrow. Two similar 
ploughings were given during the season, 
at distant intervals. Notwithstanding the 
ans was performed at least one 
month too late, and the drought continued 
with unusual severity through the whole 
season, the cabbages grew vigorously, and 
the greater part formed fine heads. On the 
15th of October, they were first used as 
food for 19 large hogs and 25 shoats, of 
three and four months old, which were en- 
tirely fed on them (from the failure of the 
pumpkin crop) for one month, and from 
that time for another month they supplied 
abundant food for the shoats. The nou- 
rishment from these three-fourths of an 
acre, besides affording 400 of the best stalks 
for family winter use, was computed to be 
equal to several acres of corn or pumpkins; 
the hogs throve faster on cabbages than on 
pumpkins, and the labour and expense of 
cultivation was not greater than an equal 
space of corn ground would require. The 


drought, as is observed by William Cob- 


bet, affects the growth of the cabbage less 
than any plant raised on a farm. ‘There 
was no superiority observed in the growth 
of the plants twice transplanted; on the 
contrary, there was an evident inferiority, 
possibly owing to the delay in transplant- 


ing in expectation of rain, which caused 
_ the 700 plants, twice removed, to grow too 





large before the second transplantation. 
Your friend, respectfully, 


Ws. Coxe. 
Reuben Haines, esq. Philadelphia. 
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